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-“Thy prayer will soon be heard,” exclaimed a voice near to her ; 
indeed, so near that the breath of the speaker bore the words to 
her very ear. ‘Soon will my prediction be accomplished.” 

Kthra started, and beheld the woman whom ten years before she 
had saved from the fury of her two hounds on the fatal morning 
when she first beheld Ralph de Gael. Although so long a period 
had elapsed, she had not forgotten either the adventure or the 
strange prediction. 

“It is accomplished, mother,” she answered humbly ; “I am 
indeed outraged—scorned.” 

“But not avenged,” sternly interrupted her strange visitor. 

“ What meanest thou ?” 

** Art thou so poor in spirit,” demanded the hag, “as to ask that 
question? While thou art praying, wasting thy hours in solitary 
tears, thy husband—but no,” she added, checking herself, “ why 
should I tell the tale thou hast no wish to hear p—what is’t to thee 
with whom he wastes his hours, so thou canst weep and pray ? 
Thou hast thy Norman mother’s blood, not the proud spirit of thy 
Saxon race.” 

“What meanest thou?” replied Ethra, drawing herself up with 
fearful calmness. ‘“ Nay, torture me not with dark surmise or 
womanish conceits, to raise false jealousy within my heart; but if 
thou knowest aught touching my husband’s faith, I charge thee 
tell it me!” 

He hath a mistress in these very walls—young, beautiful, and 
good as thou wert once,” said the hag. “Soon will thy lord 
become the slave of her caprice, and know no law but the fair 
idol’s pleasure.” 

“Thanks!” said the unhappy Ethra—* thanks ! Thy words have 
fallen like coals of fire upon my head; but still I thank thee. 
Monster!” she added, with a burst of grief apostrophising her 
destroyer, “here, in my very home, to trample on my heart! As 
yet,” she exclaimed, and a fearful expression passed over her 
excited features, “Ralph but little knows the nature he has 
wronged : he hath seen it only in the weakness of its love; let 
him beware of the strength of its revenge !” 

“ And thy fair rival ?’’ demanded the woman. 

*‘ Dies,’ whispered Ethra, sternly ; “this very night my leopizig 
rival dies. Then will despair rage high in my destroyer’s breast— 
then will he feel, in agonising throes, a portion of that hell which 
rages here.” 

‘Drawing her veil around her, with a calm step the speaker left 
the chapel to return to her apartments in the castle. Her 
informant remained gazing after her a few moments in silence. 

“Now,” she exclaimed, “are my years of plotting turned to 
some account; mischief is high afloat, and misery rears its pale, 
still standard o’er us. The jealous wife will not fail to recognise 
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her sister—her sister to impart their father’s danger ; remorse and 
jealousy will find a means to save them both. Ulrick once free, 
these blood-stained towers. must fall; and with them their 
destroying, heartless tyrant. Curse him 1” she added, sinking on 
her knees ; “the widow’s lonely curse rest on him! Avenge me, 
Heaven, on the destroyer of my husband, the seducer of my child, 
and earth and I will then be quits.” 

The speaker, who had twice so strangely crossed the path of 
Kthra, had indeed no common cause of hatred to the Norman 
governor, for her husband had been murdered by Ralph de Gael 
for resisting his violence towards their only child, whom the 
tyrant, in a fit of caprice, had torn from her humble home ; it was, 
therefore, with a mother’s and a widow’s lacerated heart that the 
Saxon crone had cursed him. 

On reaching her apartment Kihra dismissed her attendants, from 
whose confusion and evasive manners, when she demanded if any 
strangers had arrived within the castle, she read the confirmation 
of her fears. As soon as she was alone she removed the jewels 
from her neck and arms, and changed her dress for a dark mantle 
and veil, such as, in the long corridor through which she had to 
pass, were likely to be least observed. Opening a small cabinet, 
she drew from it a dagger of highly tempered steel. Despite her 
resolution a sickening sensation came over her as she grasped the 
weapon in her hand. 

“What am I about to do?” she murmured, “Stain my soul 
with blood ! Better to end my own wretched, blighted existence. 
’Tis but a blow, and No, no,” she added, after a pause, “gladly 
as I would welcome death, mine must not be the hand. There 
still remains a task to be performed. ‘The captive priest, whose 
dismal dungeon I discovered in my wanderings, assures me he is 
armed with the means to prove my father’s innocence—to crush 
my vile betrayer. Ulrick!” she exclaimed, and a flood of tears 
followed the word, “thy guilty but repentant child shall vindicate 
thy name, and ask forgiveness only in the tomb.” 

In a chamber within the keep of Norwich Castle, worn with 
grief and terror, the innocent Myrra slept. The female attendants 
to whose care she had been consigned, knowing all escape to be 
impossible, had withdrawn to their apartments, situated in. Bigod’s 
tower ; and thus the helpless girl was deprived of even the feeble 
protection which their presence would have afforded. The room 
would have been in utter darkness but for the stream of moon- 
light which entered through the large grated window and fell 
upon the couch, lighting the heavy crimson draperies with its 
silver light, Myrra had always entertained a deep love, and 
almost superstitious veneration, for the memory of her mother, 
whose spirit she devoutly believed still watched over the safety of 
her child with all a mother’s affection, with all a guardian angel’s 
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care. In all her sorrows she was accustomed to address her 
prayers to her loved shade; and her portrait, which she wore 
suspended from a pomander chain round her neck, was to her fond 
imagination a relic to which some strange influence was attached. 

Perhaps there is no feeling of the human heart so pure, so 
unstained by selfishness or passion, as the love which children 
bear their mother. How often, in after life, when the grave has 
closed around that tender parent’s form, will a word, a look, recall 
to mind that guardian of our infant years—that confidante of 
childhood’s sorrows! Again her eyes, beaming with affection, 
seem to dwell on ours. Again her voice breathes sweet reproof, or 
whispers consolation in our ears. A mother’s name claims from 
the world respect, and from her children honour. 

Myrra’s was not that calm and peaceful sleep which rests upon 
the brow of those who slumber in the security of home and 
watchful friends. Her restless dreams were wild and troubled as 
her fortunes ; dark threatening shadows weighed upon her spirit, 
and her deep-drawn breathings were interrupted by sighs and 
moanings, such as might break from an imprisoned cherub’s 
unquiet rest. Her long chestnut hair, nature’s own screen to 
modesty, had escaped from the embroidered veil which bound it, 
and fell in curling masses over her innocent bosom, which rose 
and sank with every exhalation of her fragrant breath. Her right 
hand grasped the chain and portrait, as the protecting egis beneath 
whose influence she slept; and her left arm rested carelessly on 
her dark robe, contrasting like sculptured ivory upon an ebon 
ground. It was a picture an angel might have contemplated with 
pleasure, a fiend should have shuddered to approach. 

Cautiously the arras which covered the entrance to the apart- 
ment was drawn aside, and Ethra, bearing a lamp and the poniard 
she had taken from the cabinet, approached. Her step was slow 
and stealthy as the pace of the midnight murderer; her breath 
escaped from her clenched teeth more like the faint hiss of a ° 
cautious snake than the free breathings of a human being. 
Perhaps the strong effort of self-control was more fearful in.the 
still beautiful creature than even the wildest storm of passion 
would have been. Her cheek was pale with the horror of the 
resolution which her knit brow conveyed, and her dark eyes 
flashed with the electric sparks of her contending passions. 

“She sleeps,” she murmured to herself—‘ thank Heaven she 
sleeps! Oh! when shall I know rest? Calmly she sleeps, as if 
watchful angels hovered o’er her couch to shield their charge from 
danger. °*Tis but a blow—a bubbling gush—a moment’s struggle— 
and life’s fitful dream is ended! Let me look on her fair face,” 
she added, “ gaze on the charms whose fatal beauty has robbed me 
of the love bought with so many crimes; the sight will steel my 
heart and nerve my hand.” 
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Twice did the speaker flash the light of the small silver lamp 
she bore over the features of her sleeping rival. So many years 
had elapsed since they had met, or jealously had so blinded her, 
that not one trait recalled the infant sister, whom she had 
abandoned, to her memory. 

* Young, too,” she continued ; “perhaps innocent. No matter, 
she hath crossed my solitary path; her fatal beauty disputes with 
me the only heart I ever prized. Away remorse, and weak 
blinding pity! She dies!” 

The hand of the jealous woman was raised—another instant, 
and the sleep of the gentle, innocent Myrra would have been 
eternal, when Heaven, whose wisest purposes so oft seem accident, 
interposed to save her soul from crime. Despite her resolution, 
the doubt that her rival might be the victim, and not the accom- 
plice, of her betrayer, shook her purpose. The chain and portrait 
which attracted her attention promised to confirm or dissipate her 
doubts. Gently releasing it from the sleeper’s hand, she raised it 
to the lamp, and saw it was—her mother’s! Twice did she press 
her hand upon her care-worn brow, deeming that memory. had 
deceived her, or conscience conjured the accusing shadow to her 
blasted sight. Her burning eyeballs, incapable of tears, were 
riveted on the unconscious ivory. Convinced that it was indeed 
her mother’s portrait, her first impulse was to cover it with kisses ; 
but a blush of shame, which suffused her cheek at the recollection 
of her crime, restrained her, 

“Tt is no mockery of my senses,” she exclaimed, “ but peat ni 
mother, such as in life she looked and smiled upon her child. Who 
is this sleeper, then?” she added, fixing her eyes with pitiable 
terror uponthe couch. ‘“ Why does she wear my mother’s portrait ? 
Can it be ?—no, no!” she shudderingly continued, as the fearful 
suspicion of who Myrra really was flashed upon her ; “God is too 
merciful for that ; madness were bliss to such a damning thought 
—yet doubt is worse than madness.” 

Rushing to the bed, she grasped the sleeper frantically, calling 
upon her to awaken. Myrra started at the voice from her uneasy 
dreams, and beholding a female, whose agitated features were more 
like those of the inspired pythoness than cold humanity, called in 
her fear for mercy. 

“Call not to Heaven!” exclaimed Ethra, “in idle adjurations, 
but answer me. Whose portrait is this ? ” . 

“My mother’s,” replied the astonished girl. ‘ Oh, give it back— 
it is my mother’s!” 

Her request was alike unheard and unheeded, for at the words 
“my mother’s,’ the unhappy woman fell to the ground with a 
shriek so piercing, so unearthly, that it sounded like the yell 
which the departing spirit gives when driven from this world 
hopeless of the next. 
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Despite her terror and astonishment, Myrra sufficiently mastered 
her emotions to assist the incomprehensible being who had so 
rudely broken upon her slumbers. Pouring water from the vase of 
flowers in the window of her chamber into her hands, she bathed 
her burning brow, and chafed her hands; but it was long ere life, 
with a deep-drawn sigh, recalled the insensible Ethra back to the 
sense of misery and guilt. Her first feeling was to end her 
blighted, lonely existence ; shame and remorse bowed her crushed 
spirit to the dust, and she feared death less than she feared to meet 
her innocent sister’s eye. 

** Where,” she exclaimed, wildly starting to her feet, “ where is 
the poniard—misery’s last friend, dishonour’s sole resource ?” 

“What!” said Myrra, misconceiving her intention, “and wouldst 
thou take my life?” 

“Thy life!” iterated Ethra, her feelings suddenly diverted from 
their fearful nature by the question. 

“Am I then quitea monster? Thy life! Oh, I would give the 

wretched remnant of my days to save thy heart one pang—pour 

the blood freely from my guilty breast, ere harm approached to 
thee, my guileless, innocent sister!” 

| “ Sister !” repeated Myrra in astonishment. 

“ Ay, sister ! thy elder born! she who taught thy infant lips to 
utter its first prayer; whose last kiss within her father’s ruined 
halls was pressed upon thy cheek! Let me, ere I die,” she added, 
“taste the last happpiness my soul can know—a sister’s fond 
embrace! Come to this heart, which throbs as it would burst to 
meet thee—this broken heart, which, crushed by guilt and sorrow, 
still can spring to thee!” 

With passionate tenderness the speaker threw her arms around 
her long-lost sister, pressed her almost with a mother’s love to her 
agitated bosom, and printed a thousand kisses upon her unsullied 
brow and cheeks. Encircled in the weeping Myrra’s arms, she 
felt as if not quite abandoned by Heaven: it was the first ray of 
mercy which had fallen upon her soul. Nature had struck the 
rock, and melted it. 3 

“‘Kthra! dear Ethra !”’ whispered her sister, “ why this mystery ? 
Why so long concealed the secret of your escape upon that fearful 
night, which gave our home to flames, our hearts to desolation ?”’ 

‘‘ Ask me not ; there’s crime, there’s madness in the fearful tale.” 

“And shame?” added Myrra, mournfully, in an inquiring 
voice. ; | 

Her sister started from her at the word, and gazed with a 
haughty but not angry look upon her. 

“No,” she answered slowly ; “those who loved me once may 
curse my memory, but never blush for it. Thinkst I had clasped 
thee, my pure and innocent sister, to my breast, had I been the 
polluted thing my cheek would burn to name? No, though it 
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freeze thy ears to hear the damning truth, blister my lips to utter 
it, still it must be told that Ethra is a wife.” 

*- Whose ?” demanded her sister, with a look in which terror 

-and pity were mingled. 

“His,” she exclaimed, “whose sword left a desert where he 

found a paradise—who made thee motherless, and me a wretch— 
_the wife of Ralph de Gael.” | 
“Of Ralph de Gael!” repeated Myrra, in a voice of horror, “of 
him who holds thy father captive, whose licentious passion 
threatens thy sister with far worse than death! Save me from 
him,” she continued, ‘for our mother’s memory, for the honour of 
our name—save me, or kill me here,” 

The agony with which the speaker urged her request proved 
how deeply grounded were her terrors ; and despite the impulse 
of her better nature, her sister felt a pang of jealousy that another 
should be preferred by him for whom she had sacrificed her hope 
of heaven, the world, and self-esteem. The sentiment was but 
momentary. Throwing her arm around the fair girl, as if to 
protect her even from imaginary outrage, she reassured her that 
she possessed the will as well as power to release both her and her 
parent from their tyrant’s hold, and that long ere morning’s dawn 
they should be both at liberty. 

“And thou too, Ethra?” urged the trembling pleader ; “thou 

too wilt quit this scene of shame and crime ? ” 
“No,” replied her sister, sternly ; “I know my fate, and will 
not shrink from its fulfilment. Fearful hath been my crime; as 
fearful shall be my expiation. Let me but obtain my father’s 
pardon ere I die, and I have done with life ; but see,” she added, 
_pointing to the evening star, which began to glitter faintly in the 
heavens, “time presses ; ere the glorious sun shall gladden earth, 
“I have much to do... Come, Myrra, come ; banish all dread from 
thy pure, guiltless breast ; indulge that hope I never more must 
know.” 
The prison in which Ulrick was confined was a deep sub- 
_terranean cell, lying between the inner and outward moat, and, 
from the rude, massive character of its architecture, as well as the 
absence of anything like ornament, was evidently.of much older 
date than the castle itself, having most probably formed, with the 
winding passages which led to it, a part of the ancient fortress 
erected by Canute, who held his court in Norwich. It was one of 
those dungeons which tyranny alone could have conceived or the eye 
of cruelty could have gazed on withoutashudder The green, foetid 
lichen tapestried its unequal walls with its unwholesome vegetation ; 
and monstrous fungi—the undisturbed growth of years, the home 
-of the bloated toad and slimy reptile—carpeted the cold damp 
floor: The thick greasy plants were crushed beneath the impatient 
tread of our hero as he paced the cell, and the scared inmates 
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lazily crawled from his path, trailing their hideous forms to some 
undisturbed. retreat. 

At first his storm of passion had been fearful—perchance its 
violence had exhausted itself, or the cold heavy air reduced the 
raging fever of his blood ; for, after a few hours’ pacing of his cell, 
he gradually became calm and collected, his thoughts reverted to 
the past, and if hope whispered him no promise for the future, it 
was that a secret monitor assured him that for him time had 
indeed no future. 

On approaching one corner of his dungeon, he observed: an. 


- indistinct heap thrown carelessly together, half-hid by the same 


rank vegetation which.everywhere encroached around him; the 
indistinct light of the solitary lamp suspended from the ceiling did 


not at first allow him to examine it distinctly, but as his eyes 


gradually became habituated to the place, he perceived the object 
of his attention to be a human. skeleton ;_. doubtless the remains of 


some former inmate, left to moulder in the den where its last © 


prayer had been raised to Heaven, its last sigh echoed unheeded in 
its flinty walls. As he reverently raised the skull, a serpent, which 
had found it a convenient hiding-place, glided through his fingers, 
and fell upon the ground, The faint hiss of the reptile lacked that 
acute sound peculiar in those of its species who. dwell in sun and 
light ; it was weak and sickly as the atmosphere of its damp, 
cheerless home. 

* And this,” he mused, “is man! The noblest temple Deity has 
reared becomes a reptile’s hiding-place! God-given thought 
ousted from its shrine, that the foul toad may dwell there! What 
lofty thoughts, what noble purposes may have had birth within 
this hollow skull! Perchance,” he added, after a pause, ‘what 
fearful crimes engendered there! Its dreams, like mine, may have 
been those of liberty, and this the end on’t.” 
~ “The end of all on earth!” exclaimed adeep-toned voice, which 
sounded at a, distance. 

Ulrick started, and looked eagerly around his prison. He was 
alone. 

“ Who.spoke:?” he demanded, ‘or have my senses mocked me ?” 

“One who hath counted. ten long years. of solitude, yet never for 
one moment doubted justice on earth, or Heaven’s absolving mercy 
ina better world.” 

.*T hear thee,” said our hero, “and. yet. I see thee not. Where 
art thou, whose voice breathes hope and consolation when hope 
and consolation seem to fail ?” 

‘Art thou alone ?” continued the speaker. 

“ Alone, with solitude and death,” was the reply. 

“Wait, then, a moment till I vet my tools,” resumed the un- 
known. “I laboured years to forge them from a fragment of my 
broken chain—ground them with untiring patience upon my 
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dungeon stone, less hard than my obdurate tyrant’s heart. Wonder 
not, then, I prize them,” he added, “and conceal them carefully 
from my suspicious gaoler’s curious eye.” 

In a few moments Ulrick heard a noise against the wall which 
evidently divided the vast vault into two distinct prisons. One by 
one the huge stones were removed, until an aperture sufficiently 
large to admit the ingress of a human being was made in the solid 
masonry. 

“Can I assist you ?” he demanded. 

“No,” replied the stranger; “I am used to the attempt, and 
require noaid.” : 

The next moment the speaker stood before him—a tall, emaciated 
figure, whose beard, straggling and thin, descended to his girdle ; 
whose haggard features, from long seclusion, were of that death- 
like waxy hue we see upon the corpse. The tattered robe which 
enshrouded him, and the torn scapulary, denoted that the wearer 
was a member of some religious order ; but the fragments were too 
ragged and too much soiled and worn by time to tell the gazer 
which. | 

‘Welcome, brother in affliction !” exclaimed Ulrick, extending 
his hand to the strange phantom ; “ doubly welcome if I read aright 
thy priestly office in these sullied robes. Religion’s minister, in 
such an hour, is more than welcome to the captive’s heart.” 

“T am, indeed,” replied the wretched being, “an unworthy priest 
of the Most High.” 

“And what virtue made thee the prisoner of Ralph de Gael ?” 

“My weakness and his crimes. Like some midnight thief, he 
stole upon my peaceful path, and tore me from the only shelter sin 
and the world had left me. Long I refused compliance with his 
will—refused to aid him in the vile scheme of vengeance he had 
formed, to crush the foe he had too deeply injured. ‘Torture was 
used ; I yielded, and am punished.” 

“ Torture—and a priest !’’ repeated his hearer, with horror. 

“Ay,” said Father Onfroy; for our readers have doubtless 
recognised in the captive thus singularly brought in contact with 
our hero, the priest whose skill in caligraphy had been so success- 
fully employed by Ralph de Gael to forge the documents which 


justified his attack upon Stanfield, and established.a charge of con- 


spiracy against Ulrick ; “ the torture, the burning pincers, and the 
cruel rack. In my early days I had often gazed upon the victims 
bound there—counted their groans and shrieks—looked coldly on 
whilst every limb was stretched in mortal agony—each muscle 
quivering with pain too exquisite for nature to support. I have 
felt it since,” he added, with a shudder; “felt all that 1 saw—all 
that I inflicted. My punishment hath not been more fearful than 
my crimes.” 

“Who art thou ?” demanded Ulrick, struck by the tone of his 
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voice, which aroused painful recollections in his soul. “ We have 
met before ; for as I hear thee speak the memory of many a year 
gone by passes in shadowy visions o’er my mind. I know not 
where or when, but I could swear that we have met before.” 

Seizing his visitor by the arm, the speaker led, or rather dragged, 
him to the centre of the dungeon, directly beneath the lamp, which 
hung suspended by an iron chain above them. They recognised 
each other instantly. There was no mistaking, worn and preter- 
naturally aged as long captivity had made him, the unearthly 
features, disfigured by a thousand minute scars, of the unhappy 
monk, who equally traced, amid the ravages of grief and change of 
clime, the noble countenance of the Saxon. 

“Robert of Artois!” “Ulrick of Stanfield!” they mutually 
exclaimed, and remained gazing on each other, each, from different 
emotions, unable to pronounce another word. 

The priest was indeed no other than that most unhappy man, 
who, on the departure of his son Gilbert with his bride for Nor- 
mandy, had, by the advice and consent of Lanfranc, concealed his 
crimes and repentance within the cloister, where, under the name 
of Brother Onfroy, he became remarkable for that fatal skill in 
caligraphy which had made him the tool and victim of his un- 
principled persecutor. 

The monk was the first to recover from his surprise. Long 
suffering had extinguished in him the pride which had rendered 
his earlier penitence imperfect. The hand of Heaven seemed to 
have brought about their meeting. Sinking on his knees, he could 
only utter the indistinctly pronounced words, “‘ Pardon—pardon ! ” 

“ Rise!” said our hero. ‘The knee devoted to the altar should 
not be bent to sinful man. Whatever thy crimes, long suffering 
has atoned them ; an angel while on earth pronounced forgiveness 
—fear not I shall revoke it.” 

“ Ulrick,” faltered the still Ineohiag suppliant, “in this dark 
hour I feel the bitterness, the shame of vice, the holiness of virtue. 
As yet thou knowest not half thy injuries: my first crime failed 
to deprive thee of thy love; my second robbed thee of thine 
honour.” 

“What meanest thou ?” his astonished hearer demanded. 

“The letters which Ralph de Gael doubtless produced before the 
king to justify his outrage ; the details of the Saxon plot to break 
the Norman yoke—to assassinate, cowardly assassinate each noble 
in his hold—which gave thy name to infamy, thy memory to scorn 
—were forged by this degraded hand.” 

‘Horror!’ exclaimed his victim. ‘“ Did that blow come from 
thee ?” 

‘‘From me,” continued the guilty man, “ whose early crime thou 
hadst forgiven, whose deserted son thou hadst protected. Loathing 
existence, yet afraid to die, I yielded to the racks of sharp agony, 
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and stained my knightly honour and my gricstly vow by forgery 
—by a vile felon’s: weakness and a felon’s act.” 

For a few moments there was a struggle in the generous Saxon’s - 
breast ; but, fearfully as he had been wronged, he felt that Heaven | 
had sufficiently avenged him, and that man had nought to add to 
its punishment. His own span of life he looked upon as counted, 
and trembled to appear before the J enone waist with the sin of 
unforgiveness on his soul. 

“Rise!” he said. ‘ Where Heaven hath puted man can only 
pardon. ‘As freely as the creature can forgive its fellow-creature, 
so do I pardon thee.” 

“ Thanks,” murmured Robert of Artois ; “armed with thy for- 
giveness, I may present myself at Heaven’s bar, trusting it will not 
prove less merciful than thou hast. Oh!” he added, passionately, 
“but for one moment’s liberty, to wash this foul dishonour from 
my soul—to rend the mask from this detested tyrant—to atone the 
wrong my unwilling hand hath done thee, and place thy honour, 
in the minds of men, pure as the angels who record it see it!” 

“Dreams! dreams!”. said our hero, mournfully shaking his 
head ; ‘this dungeon is a tomb from whence life finds no egTess. 
Behold,” he added, pointing to the skeleton, “my history and its 
moral. Some future inmate of this cell will muse o’er my remains, 
wondering whose nameless bones moulder here.” 

“ T’ll not believe it,” replied his companion; “such fate might 
be mine. There would be justice in it ; but Heaven hath tried thy 
virtues far too deeply not to reward at last ; its purposes are ne’er 
so darkly veiled from human eye as when near their fulfilment. 
It speaks in parables and strikes through clouds. Why,” he added, 
with increased confidence, “hath my worthless being been pre- 
served ? Why do we both meet here, but that the crime of years 
should be atoned, and truth made clear at last ?” 

“Impossible!” exclaimed Ulrick; “who would heed thy 


tale : pr 


“All,” sgneat Robert. “ Were I but free, ’'d find the means 
to place thy innocence beyond suspicion’s breath.” 

At this moment, through the grating of the iron door which 
barred their path to freedom the rays of a distant light became 
faintly visible. The monk was the first to observe it. Pointing it 
out to his companion, he whispered : 

“Have I not prophesied ?” 

“°Tis but the gaoler, or my executioner.” 

“Say rather thy deliverer, and mine; the hour so ‘ony dreamt 
and prayed for is at hand.” 

Hastening to the door, he applied his eyes to the grating, and 
saw at a distance, in the long damp passage, a veiled female form 
bearing a lamp—it was the same figure which had often visited 
him in his dungeon, consoled his sorrows and lone captivity, and 
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alleviated his miseries. His heart beat high with hope and ex- 
 pectation. ? 

“She comes!” he cried ; “the avenger comes at last. Farewell, 
I must retire within my cell: none must know of. our communi- 
cation. IfI err not, soon wilt thou have another trial to thy 
generous heart; but it will bear thee through it. Say not that we 
have met. Shouldst thou obtain thy liberty without me, lead on 
thy friends to the attack : living release, or dead avenge me. If I 
fall,” he added, “ dig in the corner of my dungeon nearest the iron 
ring to which for years my body was enchained, and thou wilt find 
ascrap of parchment concealed within the skull of some lone 
victim who preceded me ; guard. it as thou wouldst thy life and 
honour, for it may serve to vindicate them both.” 

Scarcely had Robert of Artois time to regain his den, and replace 
the means of communication between the two cells, than the bar 
which fastened the iron door of Ulrick’s prison on the outside was 
removed, and Ethra, the guilty and repentant Kthra, her features 
concealed beneath the long sable veil which enshrouded her 
trembling form, entered the dungeon. 

For awhile parent and child remained gazing upon each other in 
silence—Ulrick from surprise, and Ethra from the deep emotion 
which consumed her. Years had elapsed since she last gazed upon 
that stately form—since his deep accents had fallen upon her ear ; 
and yet it seemed as they had met but yesterday—so’ true to 
memory are the first characters time traces on its tablets. She 
feared to speak, lest the ery of her bruised heart should reach her 
lips, and nature vindicate her rights in the sweet name of father. 

‘“Who art thou?” demanded the captive—‘some spirit of con- 
solation haunting these fearful cells, sent to prepare me for the 
parting hour, when life and grief are ended ; shrouding the ministry 
of Heaven in veils, that thy glad beauty break not too soon upon 
us?” 

* Not the bright being of another world,’ quickly answered his 
despairing visitant ; “ but one upon whose brow misery hath set its 
burning seal, hath come to weep in pity o’er thy woes—to soothe 
and to relieve them—to open thy dungeon door, and bid thee forth 
to liberty and vengeance.’ 

“To liberty!” exclaimed her astonished listener. “Is that 
word breathed in these dungeons, which for years have heard no 
sound but captives’ groans-and supplicating sighs ? Who, then, 
art thou? ‘Thy speech bespeaks thee Saxon, but thy words imply 
a power which none but damning crimes could purchase thee in 
Ralph de Gael’s halls.” 

Although Ethra had addressed her father in the Norman tongue, 
the accent with which she spoke it to his practised ear betrayed 
her race. Ulrick’s allusion to her country touched her heart—it 
seemed like the first step towards his recognition of his child ; she 
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forgot that for ten years he had deemed her dead—dwelt upon her 
memory as on a seraph’s early called from earth, not as a guilty 
living thing of shame and sorrow. 

“Thou hast guessed rightly,” she faltered; “I am of Saxon 
blood.” Then hastily added, as if fearful of the consequences of 
her admission : “ But years have passed since I beheld my home 
—years since the sound of kindred voice hath fallen on my ear, or 
kindred love gladdened the desolation of my heart. Wonder not, 
then, that I became its victim—wedded the man stained with a 
parent’s blood—brought foul dishonour on a noble man, unsullied 
save by me.” 

“What!” interrupted the horror-stricken Saxon, “ wedded with 
one whose hand was red with the same blood which flows within 
thy veins ?—perchance a father’s or a brother’s blood. O woman, 
woman ! affrighted furies spread thy nuptial couch, and hell and 
terror drew its curtains round thee.” 

His reproving words and lofty indignation fell like a sentence 
upon her self-accusing soul, and had not a burst of tears relieved 
her heart, its agony had broken it. 

“Hearme!” she cried; “judge not my crime unheard. No 
common snares were spread to catch my soul. With mercy and 
compassion listen to my tale ; weigh my long years of agony and 
deep remorse, my blighted youth, and outraged heart against my 
crime. Hear ere thou condemn me.” 

Moved by her passionate grief, Ulrick pointed to the rude stone 
in the centre of his dungeon, on which his trembling visitor sank 
exhausted by the strength of her emotions. With one of those 
violent efforts which strong minds only can exert, she, after a few 
moments’ pause, collected her wandering thoughts, and then com- 
menced her tale of many sorrows. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


“T LOVED!” said Ethra. ‘ Knowest thou the power those words 
imply? They are the key to the soul’s mysteries—the ciphers of 
its passions. I loved, not with the light feeling of a girlish heart, 
whose smiles and tears, like April’s sun-lit showers; succeed ; but 
with the strength of summer’s ardent rage, whose smile consumes, 
whose burning kiss destroys. We met in secret, but not in sin,” 
she added quickly, as she caught the expression of Ulrick’s eye. 
“ Fallen as I am, that stain at least was spared me. Jam not ofa 
race that could survive dishonour.” 

“So shall thy soul prove lighter by a crime,” said her hearer ; 
“but tell me, woman, why this concealment? Was thy father 
cold, insensible, or churlish in his love—one who ruled by fear, 
and not affection’s “ninistry ?” 
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“No,” answered the unhappy Ethra, “my heart hath not even 
that mean excuse to ease its burden. Oh! he was good, affection’s 
self, tender, considerate, generous, loving, wise in all but his weak 
love for his degenerate child.” 

“ And thou abandoned him ?—left him in his age, perchance, to 
pass in childless solitude theeremnant of his days in his once 
happy home—fitting return for all his care and fond parental 
love!” 

“ Worse,” added Ethra, with a violent effort at self-command ; 
“T brought destruction on that happy home; these guilty hands 
unbarred the door to the triumphant foe—gave to the fury of the 
Norman sword parents, kindred, friends—brought desolation on 
my name and race, and misery on myself.” 

“Horror !”’ exclaimed our hero, starting from her, for her words 
brought to his mind the destruction of his own lordly halls, and 
he recoiled from her as from a loathsome thing. “I had a child— 
in tears of anguish oft I mourn her loss; 1 now thank Heaven she 
lives not such a wretch as thou art. But why,” he added, “ why 
this sad tale of grief and sin to me ?”’ 

“Thou art my father’s friend,” replied the penitent. ‘ Chance 
has revealed to me that still he lives; therefore itis I ope thy . 
prison door, that thou, in turn, mayst plead for my forgiveness.” 

“Avoid that father,” sternly answered Ulrick; “never meet his 
sight, lest, recognising thee, his heart-strings break, and, dying, he 
should curse thee.” @ 

At these fearful words, which seemed like a sentence to her 
despairing soul, Ethra wrung her hands bitterly ; and the 
convulsive sobs and deep-drawn sighs which shook her form 
showed how deep was the remorse and agony of her bruised heart. 
Little did the returned exile deem the trembling, guilty creature 
before him was his own child; the once happy, smiling girl, 
whose arm a hundred times had been entwined around his neck— 
whose innocent kisses had so often sealed the words of warning on 
his lips. 

“T have lived,” she at last sobbed forth, “till life has been a 
curse ; lived to ‘become the scorn of all I loved—of all who ever 
loved me. Wouldst thou, stern judge,” she added, throwing 
herself upon her knees suddenly before him, “ thus harshly judge 
thy child ? Would not thy iron nature melt while thus in agony 
she sued to be forgiven—pleaded her girlish years, her fatal 
passion, her long remorse, and broken heart, for mercy ? Wouldst 
thou bid her on to her great sacrifice——” 

“ Sacrifice !”” repeated Ulrick, “ what sacrifice ? ”’ 

“ One,” said Ethra, rising proudly from her knees, “ which shall 
give this blood-stained hold to the avenging Saxon’s sword, and 
hurl the tyrant to the doom he merits—one that shall end this 
guilty life and the oppressor’s reign together.” 
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* Meanest thou,” demanded Ulrick, gazing on her with a look of 
admiration as well as pity, “ that——” 

“T mean,” interrupted Ethra, “that as this guilty hand unbarred 
the entrance to the Norman foe, and let the wolf upon the 
slumbering fold of my own kindred, it now shall ope the Norman 
gates to the avenger’s hand. Methinks,” she added, glancing 
wildly round, “ the spirits of my slaughtered race are all assembled 
here, and, sternly pointing to these blood-stained towers, claim the 
great sacrifice to soothe their shades.”’ 

“This is indeed atonement,” said Ulrick—‘a deed to win a 
pardon for a crime like thine ; a deed to gain a father’s forfeit 
Jove, and crown thy days with penitence and peace.” 

“ What!” exclaimed the unhappy woman; “thinkest thou so 
meanly of me that I seek to live, to bear upon my faded brow 
the brand of double treason? Oh! never—never! To avenge 
my country, my murdered kindred, and my outraged heart—to 
save thee, Ulrick, and thy innocent child from Ralph de Gael’s 
rage, I yield him to the doom; but think not,” she added 
mournfully—* think not I will survive him.” 

“Thy country’s gratitude, thy kindred’s love 

“Say rather their pity, their humiliating pity,” interrupted 
Ethra. “I know man’s ingrate nature, and will not trust it. 
Thinkst thou I could bear to meet the world’s reproving gaze, or 
hear it whisper, ‘Behold the being who betrayed father and 
husband, duty avd country,’ forgetful that no choice was left me 
in my sorrow—no loop-hole to escape in my despair? No; I can 
welcome death, slumber in peace within the quiet grave, where 


passion moves not and the heart i is at rest, let but'a father’s pardon 


rest upon it.” 

“ And if he have a heart,” said Ulrick, “ it will.” 

These words fell like balm upon the listener’s soul ; they were 
the first rays of hope which pierced through the dark night of her 
despair. Laying her trembling hand upon his arm, she answered : 

* Thou art his friend ; no voice will touch his heart like thine, 
no reasoning reach his ear.’ 

“ His name ?” demanded Ulrick, with surprise. 

“ That,” resumed the speaker, “ thou wilt know hereafter ; this 
paper tells the rest of my sad history. Not now,” she hastily 
added, as her father was about to unfold it; “read it not now. 
Leading from these dungeons, a passage conducts us to the outer 
moat, I have secured the skiff—a boat i is ready to convey thee on.’ 

* And my child?” 

“ Already awaits thee there,” answered Ethra. “ 'Thinkst thou 
I would leave thy innocent child within the tiger’s fangs? Once 
free, summon thy friends, and return by the same means. Like 
Sin guarding the gates of Death, I will remain and give them 
entrance. But swear,” she added, “that the great sacrifice 
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